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The University of Kansas Studies in Education are published, at no 
stated interval, by the University Bureau of School Service and Research. 
It is the purpose of this series to present in monograph form the results of 
research studies of particular merit in the field of education. 

These monographs, prepared chiefly for distribution within the State to 
persons and institutions directly concerned with education, are available to 
universities, societies, or individuals in other states in exchange for similar 
publications. Requests may be addressed to F. P. OBrien, Editor of Kansas 
Studies in Education. 
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The study presented in this monograph was conducted in the Bureau of 
Child Research of the University of Kansas. It was necessary in printing 
to abbreviate the original report. A more detailed statement of data may 
be of interest to parent-education specialists. Such a statement is on file 
in the Bureau of Child Research and will be loaned upon request to the 
authors of this report. 
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THE EXPERIENCE AND OPINIONS OF THREE HUNDRED 
FIFTY MARRIED WOMEN GRADUATES OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


In June, 1929, a questionnaire was mailed to each of the 1800 
women graduates of the University of Kansas who were listed in 
the Alumni Directory of the University as being married. Three 
hundred and fifty usable schedules were returned and furnish 
the basis of this report. The number answering the inquiry was 
not quite 20 per cent of the number of married women, but many 
dead addresses were found among those of the 1800 graduates. 

There is no way of knowing how representative of the whole 
this “sample” is since no analysis of the total group was possible, 
and no controls were available. The findings are presented as a 
picture of what happened to be the experience and opinion of 
the group reporting, in the belief that the experience and opinion 
within their own field of any group of 350 college women is im- 
portant and significant. 

The purpose of the questionnaire was to discover their opinion 
as to what the University had contributed to the various aspects 
of the domestic life of these women; to obtain their opinion as to 
the present needs of the American home and their opinion con- 
cerning what the university might or should contribute in the 
way of curriculum aids to the American home. 

The questionnaires were tabulated in six groups: graduates 
from 1919 to 1928; 1909 to 1918 and before 1909; each of these 
groups was further separated into those having children and 
those without children. This distribution and the numbers of 
children are shown in Table I. 

The sex of the children reported was distributed in the propor- 
tion of 51.6 males to 48.4 females. The greatest divergence from 
an even division according to sex was found in the children of 
the youngest group where the showing was 88 males to 74 fe- 
males. The two other groups showed almost a 50-50 ratio. 

The ages of the children ranged from a few months to 48 years. 
Four mothers in the youngest group who were married before 
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entering the University reported children more than 10 years of 
age. The youngest child reported by the oldest group was 4 
years; only 10 were younger than 10 years. The 10 to 20 year 
graduates reported 64 per cent of their children as being under 
10 years of age and only one child as over 18 years. 


Table 1. Number of Children per Family, Average per Mother and Average for 
Group of Married Women 


Year of | Total No. Number of children in families Average Average 


Graduation Replies None ‘1 5 6or per for 
more mother Group 

1919-1928 182 7.2 38 8: 8 1.54 89 
Per cent 42 325 21 3 15 

1909-1918 99 16 16 36 26 2 3 2.26 1.89 
Per cent 17 17 36 2 

1875-1908 69 - se t° Be 3 6 20. 220 
Per cent 19 22 25 14 9 


Total number’ 350 106 90 91 41 11 6 5 2.06 1.44 


Assuming that the women who replied to the questionnaire 
are representative of the entire group of married women grad- 
uates it would appear that the graduates within the past 20 years 
may yet do as well in the matter of producing children as did 
their university graduate mothers and grandmothers. 

Comparison between the youngest group who were only enter- 

ing upon their child bearing period and the oldest group who 
were closing this chapter of their lives, obviously could not be 
made. It is interesting to note that the middle group, graduates 
of 10 to 20 years ago, showed 17 per cent still without children 
and 17 per cent with only one child as against 19 per cent of the 
oldest group still childless and 21.7 per cent with a single child. 
- The average of 2.7 children per older mother and of 2.2 for the 
group of older women as shown in Table I is based upon too few 
instances to admit comparison with other reports on the fecun- 
dity of college trained women. 


Educational and Vocational Status of These Women 
Among the subjects which were available for choice as major 
subjects of study, English led in frequency of selection by the 
two more recent graduating groups. Modern language, notably 
German, headed the list with the group of older women, al- 
though German seems to have been equally popular with the 
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group graduating from 10 to 20 years ago, since approximately 
15 per cent of each group majored in German. As might be ex- 
pected from the effect of the war taboo, French and Spanish have 
largely replaced German within the past ten years. 


Next in sequence after English and modern languages came 
home economics. Since it was not offered as a subject prior to 
1910, and since the first majors were declared in 1913 none of 
the group of older women and only 4 per cent of the graduates 
between 1909 and 1918 elected this as a major subject. It is. 
interesting to note that 12 per cent of the 182 women graduating 
between 1919 and 1928 elected home economics as a major. 


History ranked fourth as a major due to the curiously aug- 
mented interest of the middle group, 12 per cent of whom elected 
history as a major as against 4.4 per cent in the earlier and later 
groups. : 

Latin and music ranked fifth with 20 majors each. Latin 
shared the apparently declining interest in all languages in that 
13 per cent of the group of older women and only 1 per cent of 
the youngest group majored in Latin. Music maintained a small 
but fairly even popularity. 

Sociology, bacteriology, entomology, economics and psychol- 
ogy appeared as majors among the selections of only the recent 
group. Journalism is increasing in popularity as mathematics 
decreases. There were only four majors. in medicine, two in 
law, two in pharmacy and two in engineernig. 

Many of these women have had some post-graduate work. Of 
the 350 married women answering the questionnaire, 57.5 per 
cent have had further educational experience after receiving the 
A. B. or B. S. degree from the University. Nearly 10 per cent 
of the youngest group had the degree of Master of Science or 
Master of Arts from the University of Kansas or other colleges, 
while 7.5 per cent of the group of older women had such degrees. 
The middle group had 19 per cent that had Master’s degrees. 
This group also made the best total showing, 76 per cent having ~ 
done some kind of post-graduate work. It is altogether probable 
that the graduates of the youngest group will add considerably to 
their showing within the next ten years, although only 47.3 per 
cent have already done post-graduate work. Of the oldest group, 
66 per cent had done graduate work. 
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Only two women among the 350 included in this investigation 
have taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Vocational Activity Before Marriage. It is commonly assumed 
that college women of the present generation are delaying mar- 
riage for the sake of careers and new vocational interests. The 
findings of this investigation show, on the contrary, that 86 per 
cent of the women graduating 20 to 50 years ago pursued some 
vocation between graduation and marriage as contrasted with 
84 per cent of married graduates of 10 to 20 years ago. 

Their outstanding vocation was teaching, as 63 per cent of the 
total number and 77 per cent of the number working before mar- 
riage had taught. There was a distinct decrease in the numbers 
of the recent, group who followed teaching, as only 70.5 per cent 
of those working had taught, as contrasted with 84.3 per cent of 
the middle working group and 84.8 per cent of the oldest working 
group. 

Secretarial work gave employment to 3.7 per cent of those 
employed. Next in order was newspaper work and writing, 
which had claimed one in each of the older groups and eight in 
the youngest group. Music came fourth with 3 per cent of the 
total in vocational work. 

These four vocations accounted for 88 per cent of the total 
in vocational work, leaving 12 per cent of the activities of the 
working group scattered among 16 various vocations. 

Vocational Activity After Marriage. That the type has not 
changed materially among college women is shown by the voca- 
tional activities of these women after marriage. At least these 
particular representatives do not indicate that the university 
woman of 20 to 50 years ago was noticeably more domestic or 
more confined within home walls than her successor of today. 
In the absence of time data it is impossible to know how many 
of these older women may have returned to their vocations after 
their 2.7 children were old enough not to require their care. 
However, college women seem to have been definitely coming 
out of the kitchen, or managing both kitchen and career, for 
longer than popular, present day discussion would seem to indi- 
cate. ; ; 

We find that 55 per cent of the women answering the ques- 
tionnaire pursued some vocation after marriage. The per cent 
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ranged from 53 per cent for the youngest group to 59 per cent 
for the middle group. The vocations pursued were practically 
the same before and after marriage.’ 


Curricular or Non-curricular Aids to Homemaking in the 
University 

Four questions were asked relating to how far the changing 
university curriculum is contributing to actual living as exempli- 
fied in domestic life. The women were asked: What academic 
or other university experiences were a help to you in: (1) select- 
ing your husband; (2) establishing your home; (3) bearing your 
children; (4) rearing your children? 

That the curriculum contributed little indeed to these experi- 
ences in former years is evidenced by the small mention of aca- 
demic courses in this connection by the older graduates. The 
10 to 20 year group occupied middle ground. While the gradu- 
ates within ten years have found very definite assistance from 
the curricular, the non-curricular influences seem to have been 
less valuable to them. 


Table Il. Relation of Curricular and Non-curricular Aids in the University as 
Reported in This Study. (Expressed in Percentages). 
Inselecting Inestablishing In bearing In rearing 
a husband a home children children 


Groups* 

I Wl I I m i. 2 oe i ee 
Curricular 59 48 12 88 59 19 93 62 20 97 73 A1 
Non-curricular 41 52 88 12 41 81 7 38 80 3 2 58 


*Group I Those who graduated 1919 to 1928 
Group II Those who graduated 1909 to 1918 
Group III Those who graduated before 1909 


Note: These percentages are not based on the number of women replying 
to the questionnaire but on the number of reports that help had been 
received in the activities designated. The number which made no 
report, received no help or had no children was between 40 and 60 
per cent of the total replies in the four activities named. 


“In selecting a husband” the one hundred eighty-five women 
answering the question named a total of 227 curricular or non- 
curricular items. Thirty-one women said nothing in their uni- 
versity life affected their choice. Four said they were erigaged 
before attending the university, while two pertinently remarked 
“I was selected.” From 118 no report was received. 


1. Detailed information concerning vocations and percentages may be 
secured by writing to ‘the author. 
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The graduates of more than 20 years ago gave non-curricular 
influences 88 per cent of the credit for influencing their choice 
of marital partners as against 12 per cent to curricular influences. 
The graduates of 10 to 20 years ago gave non-curricular influ- 
ences 52 per cent of the credit and curricular, 48 per cent. The 
graduates within 10 years, on the other hand, gave the univer- 
sity curriculum 59 per cent of credit and non-curricular influ- 
ences 41 per cent. The total showing is 53 per cent for non-cur- 
ricular and 47 per cent in favor of curricular influences. 

“In establishing a home,” two hundred and seventy-seven in- 
fluences were mentioned by 214 women. Again both curricular 
and non-curricular influences were mentioned. Seventeen said 
that nothing in their university experience helped them in estab- 
lishing a home, while two said they did not know whether they 
were helped or not. A total of 71 per cent of credit was given to 
the curriculum and 29 per cent to non-curriculum influences. 
The older graduates, however, found that the curriculum con- 
tributed only 19 per cent of assistance as against 81 per cent at- 
tributed to non-curricular influences. 

The 10 to 20 year group have found the curriculum helpful as 
is shown by the 59 per cent credit to the curriculum and 41 per 
cent to non-curricular influences; while the graduates within the 
past 10 years again have derived much help from the curriculum 
as is shown by their mention of curricular influences 138 times or 
86 per cent and non-curricular only 19 times or 12 per cent. 

“In bearing children,” a total of 185 items were mentioned by 
143 women. One hundred and six stated that they had had no 
children, while nine stated that they had received no assistance 
from university experience and 92 made no answer. 

Of the total items of help listed 70 per cent pertain to aca- 
demic courses and 30 per cent to non-curricular experiences. 
Twenty per cent only of the oldest group found help in academic 
subjects while 80 per cent found assistance in non-curricular ex- 
periences. For the 10 to 20 year group 62 per cent of the influ- 
ences mentioned were curricular and 38 per cent non-curricular. 
For the graduates within 10 years, 93 per cent were curricular as 
against 7 per cent non-curricular. 

“In rearing children,” nine of those having children who an- 
swered this question stated that they received no help from uni- 
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‘versity experiences in rearing their children. One hundred and 


sixty-seven named 252 items which they had found helpful. Of 
those items, 78 per cent were curricular, varying from 41 per 
cent for the group graduating more than 20 years ago to 97.5 
from those graduating within 10 years. Correspondingly, for 
the group of oldest women 60 per cent, for the 10 to 20 year group 
27 per cent, and for the youngest group only 2.5 per cent named 
non-curricular helps. 

That the curriculum has been humanized is shown by the ad- 
dition of courses designed to be helpful in practical living and in 
the. generous mention of these in the comments. One wonders, 
however, what the scant mention of non-curricular influences by 
the more recent groups indicates. With the growth in size of the 
institution, has personal contact between faculty and student be- 
come increasingly limited? Does the personality of the instruc- 
tor feature less than formerly in class room contacts? Or are 
the answers colored by the intensity and degree of specific ex- 
perience? Is it possible that, lacking the definite, tangible help 
of specific courses, the younger graduates might, as did the older, 
in reviewing the situation, naturally say in effect—“Of course 
the whole university experience widened my horizon, formed my 
ideals and made me a better wife and mother than I would other- 
wise have been”? The latter speculation seems to be the prefer- 
able and probably the truer one. 

Difficulties in Rearing Children 

The 350 married womer. were asked, “What do you consider 
to be the major difficulties in rearing children in American homes 
as exemplified in your experience?” The nature of this ques- 
tion limited the answers chiefly to those graduates having child- 
ren, of whom there were 243. Of these, eleven said that they had 
no major difficulties. Since 6 of these belong to the group grad- 
uating 20 or more years ago, it is possible that time has softened 
the realization of parental problems. Eleven others said that 
they did not feel qualified or competent to answer. Seven of 
these were mothers of very young children, but four were older 
mothers who possibly felt out of touch with the purpose of the 
question. A total of 192 usable answers were received, while 29 
left the question unanswered. 

The specific difficulties mentioned by these 192 women fell into 
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two general classes: first, those deriving from forces or conditions 
outside the home, and second, those deriving from influences 
within the home. Of the 280 difficulties mentioned by them 169 
or 60 per cent pertained to the first class and 11 or 40 per cent 
pertained to the second of these two classes. With the youngest 
group 60 per cent, with the middle group 54 per cent and with 


the oldest group 70 per cent of the difficulties mentioned derive, 


from without the home. 


Under the first class of difficulties, those arising from without 
the home, are two obvious divisions—social and material. Un- 
der social difficulties in order of frequency of mention were: (1) 
present social standards, (2) other children, (3) domestic help, 
(4) school problems, and (5) movies. Under material difficulties 
were (1) cost of living, (2) housing, and (3) traffic. 

The three groups of mothers agreed in naming present social 
standards the oftenest in stating their difficulties. This idea was 
expressed as: social tension; extravagant standards; social de- 
mands in general; a consciousness of disintegrating outside forces 
acting upon the home life. This idea appeared in 46.8 per cent of 
all answers and comprised 36 per cent of all difficulties named. 
Fourteen per cent of the mothers answering mentioned ‘other 


people’s children and 16 per cent of the difficulties were of this. 


character. Nine mothers named domestic help and five mothers 
the school experience of their children, while 5 mothers of older 
children were distressed by the movie problem. 


Among the material difficulties arising from outside the home, 
the cost of living was obviously bearing heavily upon some col- 
lege bred parents. This problem is bound up with many other 
problems such as the curtailment of time and strength of the 
mother, with resultant effect upon the conduct, occupation and 
training of the children, the social atmosphere of the home, and 
even actual comfort and health. It was the youngest parents who 
were feeling this most keenly, as it was mentioned in 15.5 per 
cent of the answers of the youngest group, and in only 7 per 
cent of the answers of the oldest group of mothers. Housing 
difficulties were mentioned by eight of the youngest group, and 
by two of the middle group. Three young mothers were dis- 
tressed by traffic dangers. 


Under the second class of difficulties, those arising within the 
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home, are three divisions: parent-child problems, parent-parent 
conflicts, and interferences from relatives. Parent-child prob- 
lems may be further divided into: (1) discipline and training, (2) 
recreation and occupation, (3) lack of parental training, (4) 
health and feeding. Of all difficulties in this class, 87 per cent 
related to difficulties in the relation of parent to child, 7 per cent 
to parental conflicts and 6 per cent to difficulties with relatives. 

All three groups were more concerned about discipline and 
training than about any other home difficulty. Twenty-five per 
cent of the mothers answering referred to it. The next difficulty 
in order of frequency of mention was that of employment of the 
child’s time in either work or play. This was mentioned by 12 
per cent of the mothers answering this question. Of the difficul- 
ties arising within the home this one comprised 16 per cent of 
those listed by the youngest group; 18 per cent of those listed by 
the middle group and 32 per cent of those listed by the oldest 
group. Lack of parental training was named 20 times. Lack of 
parent-parent cooperation was mentioned 8 times. Interference 
on the part of in-laws and grandparents was named 5 times by 
the youngest group and once by the middle group. 

On the whole one gets a picture of the modern family, espec- 
ially the young family, as being caught between an upper mill- 
stone of disintegrating social forces on one hand and the nether 
millstone of disrupting personality forces on the other. 

A few quotations from statements by the mothers are included 
here. These are intended to indicate the variety of statements 
which they made. 

“Too much money spent on social activities; too little time 
for rest and meditative thought.” 

“Alt so busy with outside activities the family has no quiet 
hours of association.” 

“Most children have too many outside activities and so.do their 
mothers.” 

“Too much freedom among neighbors’ children.” 

“Neighbors’ children with entirely different standards and 
ideals.” 

“Difficult to overcome influence of poorly trained children met 
in school and play.” 

“The question of proper companionship.” 
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“Finding desirable help to have around a child.” 

“In the South the colored nurses help to spoil children.” 

“Scarcity of efficient help for the home.” 

“The unhealthy school conditions. Nervous tension produced 
by foul air, over-crowded curriculum, teachers unpracticed in the 
simplest rules of child psychology and health.” 

“The substitution of authority for self control in development, 
in general tends to develop the “get by” attitude in pupils.” 

“The distraction of movies and automobiles.” 

“High cost of: (1) proper home for raising children, (2) ob- 
stetrical care, (3) certified milk.” 

“The primary problem is financial status.” 

“T think it is easier to rear children than ever before except 
from the standpoint of economics.” 

“Among girls, and with our own daughter, I found the matter 
of clothes our biggest trouble.” 

“Modern apartment life presents the problem of a safe place 
to play.” 

“The refusal of landlords to rent better homes to families with 
children.” 

“My chief problem is that of gaining the viewpoint of the 
youngsters, keeping my own patience and being a cheerful 
mother.” 

“Disciplining the energetic boy, also finding healthful and 
harmless outlets.” 

“I do not know how to discipline my children in a constructive 
Way.” 

“It is almost impossible not to pay too much attention to an 
only child which produces many behavior problems.” 

“My child is disobedient. My husband is my greatest obstacle 
in disciplining my child. My child will not eat enough and 
proper food.” 

“To keep my children’s lives simple and whooens, to con- 
trol without antagonizing.” 

“To keep myself from interfering with their slightest activity 
on account of my nerves, to teach them to be mannerly, to keep 
one from hollering, the other from crying, and both from quarrel- 
ing.” 

“Tt is teaching obedience when the general trend of most young 
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people is to do as they like. We find we need to make the whole 
community safe if we are to be sure of our own children.” 

“One important difficulty is to keep them properly, construc- 
tively and continuously occupied on a city lot.” 

“Lack of play space where children can be left free to follow 
their own desires.” 

“Not enough work in city homes. Hard to have them realize 
the value of work.” 

“Parents have not the child’s viewpoint. Too much restriction 
and not enough guidance.” 

“Trying to establish proper eating habits when grown folks 
everywhere ignore them.” 

“Getting the cooperation of fathers. They need training in 
college, or elsewhere for parenthood.” 

“Overcoming the old-fashioned prejudices of neighbors and 
family.” 

These 350 married women were also asked to state their im- 
pressions pertaining to the major difficulties in rearing children 
in American homes as based upon their observation, as they had 
already been asked to express themselves on the basis of their 
experience. Two hundred seventy answered this question, of 
whom 181 had children and 89 had none. The 270 answers em- 
bodied 410 observations which were subjected to the same form 
of analysis as were the difficulties mentioned from their experi- 
ence, with the exception that a few items were not definitely 
mentioned with reference to their experience but were explicitly 
named among their observations. These were birth control, cig- 
arettes, prohibition enforcement, motor cars, religious and sex in- 
struction. 

These answers were also classified as difficulties from outside 
and difficulties from inside the home or family. Since the anal- 
ysis of answers relating to their experience was confined to 
graduates having children comparisons are made only with the 
observations of those graduates having children. These com- 
parisons appear in Table III. 

On the whole, the graduates assigned the difficulties which 
they have experienced in rearing children chiefly to forces ope- 
rating upon the home from the outside, while they agreed that 


‘most of the difficulties of their neighbors as observed by them 
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arise from within the home. Social difficulties outside the home 
received far greater emphasis than did the material difficulties, 
although the younger graduates place more stress upon material 
difficulties than do the older ones. 


Table Ill. Percentages Compared With Reference to the Experience and Ob- 
servation of Women Reporting Types of Difficulties in Rearing Children 


1919 to 1928 1909 to 1918 Before 1909 Total 


Graduates Graduates Graduates Replies 
Reporting 
Exper. Obs. Exper. Obs. Exper. Obs. Exper. Obs. 
No. Reporting 118 = 121 98 83 64 61 192 181 
Difficulties 

Outside Home 60 36 54 32 70 42 60 36 
Social 69 82 85 97 93 88 81 85 
Material 31 18 15 3 7 12 19 15 
Inside Home 40 64 46 68 30 58 40 64 
Parent-child 85 97 87 96 95 100 87 97 
Parent-Parent 4 3 11 3 5 7 3 

With Relatives 11 2 1 6 


In the first column of this table it appears that 60 per cent of the 118 
mothers who replied reported that the difficulties experienced concern in- 
fluences outside the home and 40 per cent concern influences inside the 
home. Each of these divisions have been analyzed into sub-divisions as is 
shown in the table. 


When it comes to difficulties within the home all groups agreed 
in assigning the greater part of blame to the relationships be- 
tween parents and children. Parent-parent conflicts and diffi- 
culties with relatives do not seem to be reported frequently from 
observation. Discipline and training received most frequent 
mention with reference to both their experience and their ob- 
servation by the mothers in each group. 


Recreation and occupation difficulties, as observed and re- 
ported by these mothers, seemed to increase with the age of the 
children. It appears that this difficulty plays a larger role in 
their experience than in their observation. Lack of parental 
training for child rearing loomed large in the consciousness of 
the youngest group. All groups were more concerned about the 
health and feeding of their neighbor’s children than of their own. 

Observed need of sex instruction was mentioned 6 times by 
the youngest group, once by the middle group and twice by the 
oldest group. The need of religious instruction was named 5 
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times by the youngest group, twice by the middle and twice by 
the oldest group. Parental conflict as a factor in child care and 
management is naturally more acutely realized from experi- 
ence than from observation, 8 mothers naming this item from 
experience and only 3 from observation. 


In general, the observations of these mothers correspond with 
their experience in that they ascribe major importance to social 
pressure and changing social values without the home and to the 
difficulties relating to personality adjustments within the home. 
One wonders if these are not really one problem and if its mean- 
ing does not reside in changing, evolutionary values in life phe- 
nomena. 

Many additional quotations similar to these which have ap- 
peared on preceding pages might be presented from the state- 
ments of mothers who answered the questionnaire. A few more 
samples may be quoted here without the risk of excessive dup- 
lication. 

“Difficult to provide simple pleasures for the child when adult 
life is so overstimulated.” 

“The great emphasis placed on material things such as fine 
clothes, fine houses, fine cars, which tend to make young people 
more eager to earn a luxurious living than to make a. worthwhile 
and satisfying life.” 

“Raising children takes time and energy .as does any other 
business, mothers do not have time because of outside interests.” 

“Lack of school facilities for training the pre-school child, i.e., 
we need more and better nursery-schools.” 

“Too many extra-curricular activities in high schools, supply- 
ing the excuse for avoiding home duties.” 

“Tt is an exceptional family that can afford to have more than 
one child. It seems as if it were better to rear only one and give 
that one the best possible advantages.” 

“T have noticed that as children reach the adolescent stage they 
seem to grow away from and out of the home. Nothing seems to 
hold them. It seems to me this is largely the parents’ fault.” 

“Parents too lazy mentally to keep everlastingly on the job.” 

“Too few children now have any respect for their parents or 
their parents’ wishes.” 
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“Children are so‘reared that they do not develop a sense: of 
responsibility or build up loyalties.” 

“Too much indulgence, lack of respect for parents’ opinions 
and wishes. Parents do not make home pleasant enough that 
children want to be there.” 

“The apparent lack of home training in obedience, cleanliness 
and good habits. There also appears to be a lack of comradeship 
between parents and children.” 

“Children should be kept within the mother’s hearing while at 
play but they should have a play ground. They should also have 
an allowance which they earn by helping at home, instead of the 
harassing “gimme.” 

“Parents do not understand the psychology of childhood. They 
do not understand their child’s emotional life.” 

“Mothers do not put enough time, study and thought on rearing 
their children. They fail to look on child rearing as a career.” 

“Any intelligent parents can now get so much free information 
on child care from the United States government, state govern- 
ments, clinics, et cetera, the difficulties in rearing children must 
be less than ever before.” 


“Failure to achieve proper pre-natal care of the mother so 


children may have healthy bodies.” 

“Too much hypocricy in relation to sex morality. More sincere 
and open-minded instruction needed in order to protect and help 
children.” 


Questions on Preparing Children for Homemaking 


No explanation of the scope of the question, “Should the bi- 
ology of reproduction be taught in the public schools?” was given 
in the questionnaire, as probably would have been desirable in 
order that it might present a concept to the mind of the woman 
who had had no scientific training, somewhat comparable to that 
conveyed to the mind of the woman who had had biological 
training. Three hundred and thirteen women answered this 
question, of whom 178 were recent graduates, 76 belonged to the 
10 to 20 year group and 59 graduated more than 20 years ago. 
As might be expected, there was most approval by the more re- 
cent graduates, 77 per cent of whom emphatically endorsed the 
idea, while 8 per cent gave qualified or restricted endorsement 
and 15 per cent thought the subject should not be taught. 
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Table IV. Should the Public School Teach the Biology of Reproduction? 


1919 to 1928 1909 to 1918 Before 1909 Total 

Graduates Graduates . Graduates Replies 

No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent Number 
Yes 137 77 54 71 27 46 218 


Perhaps 14 8 10 13 9 15 33 
No 21 15 12 16 23 39 62 
Total 178 100 76 100 59 100 313 


Asked “Where should the biology of reproduction be taught?” 
233 answered this question. Of these 137 were younger women, 
60. were in the middle group and 36 were in the oldest group. 
Forty-six per cent of those who answered thought the biology of 
reproduction should be taught before high school; a third of them 
said from kindergarten or first grade on. Forty-two per cent 
thought such teaching should be confined to the high school, 
while 12 per cent gave qualified answers such as “parents should 
be taught,” “depends upon who teaches,” et cetera. 

To the question “How should the biology of reproduction be 
taught?” the answers were classifiable under three headings, 
namely, as an integral part of regular science courses, as sepa- 
rate courses, as correlated with other courses or in miscellaneous 
ways. There were 177 answers to this question: 101 being from 
the recent, 52 from the middle and 24 from the earliest group. 

Of the number answering, 57 per cent thought the biology of 
reproduction should be taught as an integral part of regular 
science courses; 13 per cent believed the biology of reproduction 
should be taught as a special subject, (15 specifying that the sexes 
should be separated); and 30 per cent of them believed such 
teaching should be correlated with other courses such as hygiene, 
physical education and homemaking or else in miscellaneous 
ways such as—“A few lectures in 7th and 8th grade,” “by a 
school nurse, to each grade,” “by specially trained teacher,” “by 
talks and illustrations,” et cetera. 

A few characteristic or typical answers pertaining to teaching 
biology or reproduction are presented here in the form of brief 
statements. 

“Yes, whenever the child’s curiosity about the matter has been 
aroused; probably fourth or fifth grade, as most children have 
gained all the information in some way by the age of nine or ten. 
Don’t wait for adolescence, but prepare them for adolescence.” 
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“Yes, in the upper grades, by working from the plant toward 
the animal Kingdom. I have done this and feel that it was suc- 
cessful and eliminated a lot of “nasty” knowledge gathered on 
the school grounds.” . 

“Yes, eighth grade at least. My sister and I were taught re- 
production at ten and twelve through the breeding of rabbits in 
a very natural and wholesome way.” 

“If at all in the very lowest grades. They should be told be- 
fore they become self conscious, much as they are taught habits 
of cleanliness and eating now.” 

“I think the biology of reproduction in plants and animal life 
should be taught naturally and casually along with the study of 
those subjects, but human reproduction should be given by the 
parents at an early age.” 

“Yes. Preferably the children should acquire the information 
gradually and unselfconsciously through grades from first 
through high school, preferably incidentally rather than in sepa- 
rate courses.” 

“Yes. In the early grades. I think it should be taught in the 
home but most of them do not do it.” 

“T prefer to teach my own children this subject in a natural 
way when the first interest is aroused. I don’t know what grades 
would be best. My oldest is in the fourth and she should not be 
taught at her age.” 


“TI do not believe that it belongs to the school. Parents should 
be wise enough to, but many are not. It could not go by grades. 
One of my boys required it at 11 and the other at 13.” 

“This should be taught by parents, in many cases the parents 
need the instruction however, so that they will give the right 
atmosphere and attitude toward such subjects.” 

“No, children are too different in their development to be given 
such instruction in‘any grade. Some would be ready for it before 
it would be feasible to give it to others.” 

“Most emphatically not. Different children are ready for this 
at different ages, and presented at the wrong time it could do in- 
calculable harm. It should be handled by the parents’ present- 
ing each thought naturally as the child is ready. Instruction in 
the best methods of imparting this information might be offered 
mothers, however, through parent-teacher study classes.” 
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“No. If the teachers were mothers, I should say yes, but an 
unmarried girl naturally cannot have the innate delicacy of feel- 
ing without being self-conscious or callous.” ‘ 

“Probably, if they don’t know it before. Mine do.- I think it 
is the most interesting thing they have ever learned, to them. 
So I think I’d make it early.” 


Questions were asked of these college women graduates as to 
whether homemaking should be taught in the public schools to 
girls and to boys. The purpose of these questions was to elicit 
the opinion of these homemakers as to when formal training for 
homemaking should begin. The tabulation of replies showed that 
326 answered with respect to girls and 309 with respect-to boys. 
Of these totals 93 per cent thought the public school should pre- 
pare girls for homemaking and 83 favored such training for boys. 
While a slight conversatism on the subject was evident among 
the two older groups it was less pronounced than upon the sub- 
ject of the teaching of reproduction and other subjects included 


in this study. 


In all three groups there were a few women who were uncer- 
tain or gave qualified answers to the questions. These amounted 
to 3 per cent with reference to girls and 8 per cent with refer- 
ence to boys. A small but important number still do not’ favor 
teaching homemaking in the public school. As might be expected 
the conservatism on this point was more pronounced with the 
two older groups. 

The question, “How should homemaking be taught in the pub- 
lic school?” seemed ambiguous and might be expected to elicit 
vague answers. Many women who answered merely listed the 
useful items which should be taught rather than suggesting 
where and how these should be offered. Of the 259 answering 
this question 57 per cent named some aspect of home. economics. 
Doubtless some of the others really had courses of that type in 
mind. The younger women named such courses less often than 
did those of the two older groups, 64 per cent of the middle group 
and 58 per cent of the oldest using this term as contrasted with 
54 per cent of the recent group. 


The group of youngest women obviously had a broad: concept 


_of homemaking, as 34 per cent of them named various aspects of 


child and parent training such as psychology, child care, applied 
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sociology, child welfare, fundamentals of home relations, the 
home in history, training for citizenship, et cetera; 30 per cent of 
the answers of the middle group and 23 per cent of the answers 
of the oldest group were classified in this way. The idea of using 
the child’s own home as a laboratory was mentioned 18 times or 
by approximately 7 per cent of each group. Doubtless it was 
their intent to have this work directed by teachers of home eco- 
nomics although not so stated by them. 


Table V. How Homemaking Should Be Taught 


1919 to 1928 1909 to 1918 Before 1909 
Graduates Graduates Graduates Total 
Number Number Number e- 
Replies Per cent Replies Per cent Replies Percent plies 
In home economics 


courses 78 55 41 64 30 57 149 
In related courses 49 34 19 39 12 23 80 
Using home as 

laboratory 10 7 4 6 4 8 18 
Don’t know 6 4 6 12 12 

Total 143 100 64 100 52 100 259 


Some sample answers on the teaching of homemaking appear 
here. 

“T think this would be a good thing for both boys and girls but 
do not know in what manner it should be done.” 

“To some boys, but most of them would make a joke of it.” 

“Girls and boys should know the essentials of cooking, making 
beds, simple sewing and mending, how to choose a well-balanced 
meal, care of dishes, silver, glass, cooking utensils and furnace. 
They should learn about pictures, rugs, furniture, et cetera.” 

“Why not let boys and girls enjoy such courses together and 
in that way accustom them to look at home problems from the 
same angle, unaffectedly and seriously. The ideal way would be 
to have a model cottage, fully equipped and permit children un- 
der supervision, to conduct it as a home, the older ones cooking, 
planning meals, serving and laundry work; the younger ones 
being helpers. The boys should combine gardening, yard care 
with household tasks and budget making.” 

“Establish homemaking courses in which the laboratory work 
is done in the child’s home and reported on by his parents.” 

“Not as specific course but interwoven into manual and do- 
mestic arts, hygiene, citizenship, et cetera.” 
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“My answers are all based upon the psychological belief that 
when a need to learn is present, then and then only can a thing 
be learned and remembered. Then teach in detail only when the 
knowledge is to be applied soon, e.g. the course in child care 
would be worth twice its present value as an extension course 
for mothers and expectant mothers.” 

“T do not think boys and girls should waste their years of 
school in learning domestic jobs which any child of even average 
intelligence will absorb from observation. If they are unintelli- 
gent or indolent, it won’t make much difference. But even so, I 
would prefer for them to know something about the world.” 

Two other questions, relating to the teaching of health, care 
and management of children to boys and to girls in the public 
school, were asked of these college trained women. Of the 316 
answering '89 per cent thought these subjects should be taught 
to girls; 74 per cent thought boys also should receive such in- 
struction; 7 per cent did not favor teaching these subjects to 
girls and 15 per cent did not favor teaching them to boys. Four 
per cent were uncertain or gave qualified answers concerning 
girls, and 11 per cent of the answers relating to the teaching of 
boys were so classified. The older graduates were more inclined 
to be vague than were those of the youngest group. 

When it came to the consideration of where and how these sub- 
jects should be presented there were fewer answers and a still 


' wider range of suggestions. The answers were tabulated under 


four general headings: 1. Integration of these subjects with 
other courses, 2. offered as special courses, 3. taught by obser- 
vation and practice with children, 4. miscellaneous. 

Of the 226 answering as to where and how the training should 
be given, 34 per cent thought the subjects under consideration 
should be integrated with other regular courses such as physi- 
ology, hygiene, home economics, physical education, home nurs- 
ing, and child psychology. : 

A total of 29 per cent thought these subjects should be taught 
through practice and observation with young children—in nurs- 
ery schools, day nurseries, clinics, with children in homes or 
brought into class rooms. Three mentioned doll play as having 
project value in this connection. Twenty-one per cent thought 
special courses, required or elective, in child care, mother craft, 
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training for parenthood, et cetera, would furnish the proper 
medium of instruction. Under miscellaneous were grouped a 
number of answers, particularly 44 per cent of the answers by 
the oldest group, which conveyed such ideas as, teach them to 
care for children by caring for themselves, put books on the sub- 
ject in circulating libraries, have discussions in home room, teach 
in scout and campfire work. In general, the graduates of the 
youngest group were for specific instruction and those of the 
oldest group were less specific. 


Improving the Curriculum for Homemakers 

To the question, “What suggestions have you for making the 
university curriculum of greater service to the American home?” 
257 women answered. Most of the answers embodied two or 
more suggestions (452 in all) which were classified more or less 
arbitrarily under five major and eleven minor headings as fol- 
lows: 1. those relating to the practical matters of establishing, 
financing and properly managing the home (137 answers); 2. 
those relating to some aspect of domestic relations, as family and 
marriage relationships, and ethical and aesthetic personal] stand- 
ards as basic to satisfactory domestic life (116 answers); 3. those 
relating directly to child study—commonly expressed as “care” 
or “training” (86 answers); 4. those which related to family 
health, as feeding and nutrition, knowledge of home nursing, san- 
itation and domestic medicine (71 answers); 5. those relating to 
scientific knowledge, variously expressed ‘as reproduction, bi- 
ology, sex information, pregnancy, eugenics, and heredity (39 
answers). A few answers were vague and could not be classi- 
fied. These have been called Miscellany and added for the sake 
of completeness. 

1. Practical Matters of Homemaking. Under this heading were 
grouped suggestions for general homemaking courses, general 
home administration, et cetera. Sixty-six of the 79 women who 
made such suggestions had children. Of these 79 answers, 47 
were given by graduates in the youngest group, 19 by those in 
the 1909 to 1918 group and 13 by women graduating prior to 1909. 

Thirty-eight expressed the idea that the university curriculum 
should prepare homemakers to understand budget making, the 
economy of buying, et cetera. Twenty-four of these came from 
the youngest, 10 from the middle group and 4 from the oldest 
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group. Twelve thought such courses should be required and 7 
thought men also should take them. 

Twenty answers included suggestions that the university 
should offer courses in home architecture, decoration, furnishing, 
textiles, sewing, et cetera. Of these 11 had children and 9 had 
none. 

Some sample answers are submitted here: 

“It seems to me that home economics and domestic art should 
be urged in a woman’s selection of courses.” 

“There should be more courses in practical homemaking. Pos- 
sibly required courses even as English is required, for the home 
is as important as language.” 

“Home economics should be taught to both boys and girls, aot 
in theory but in essentials absolutely necessary for normal de- 
velopment.” 

“The university should offer more practical courses in home 
management.” 

“Budgets should be included in the required hygiene courses 
for freshmen.” 

“Teach budgeting to both boys and girls.” 

“Course in the fundamentals of home budgeting should be 
urged on all.” 


“Every girl should have at least one practical course in sewing, 
interior decorating, et cetera.” 

2. Domestic Relations. Parental and pre-parental training 
may be considered closely related to child study and child care, 
but it explicitly implies parent-child relationship and was placed 
under the general heading of domestic relations. There were 
46 making such suggestions of whom 9 thought the courses should 
be required and 14 thought men also should be included. Thirty- 
four had children and 12 had none. Twenty-four of the 36 an- 
swers were from the recent group, 17 from the middle and 5 
from the oldest group. : 

Ethical, aesthetic and cultural standards were mentioned also 
with reference to domestic relations in the home. Some women 
seemed to be impressed with the idea that the basic thing the uni- 
versity should do is to develop personal standards of the right 
sort, saying or implying that young people would thereby be 
made able to solve their own home and family problems. Forty- 
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five women gave answers which were classified under this head- 
ing, of whom 35 had children while 10 had none. 

Several expressed. the rather specific idea that the meaning of 
family and marriage relationships should be explained and un- 
derstood before undertaking the responsibility of a home. There 
were 25 suggestions of this type, 15 from women with and 10 
from women without children. Of these, 3 specified required 
courses and 8 thought men also should take them. 

A few statements are quoted here from the women who made 
suggestions pertaining to domestic relations. The statements in- 
dicate the variety of suggestions, but they are not equally typi- 
cal of the total number of statements. 

“If it were possible to get co-eds to realize what the majority 
are apt to be doing in a few years, actual frank courses on home 
problems would be a great help and save heart aches and dollars. 
As it is they couldn’t be interested, I am afraid.” 

“If a girl contemplates marriage she should be required to 
minor in a kindergarten course just as she would take typewrit- 
ing contemplating a business career.” 

“More extension work and teaching over radio is needed. For 
example, I have forgotten much of the material studied on ado- 
lescence and will forget more before my children reach that age.” 

“The duties of a wife, of a husband and of a parent should be 
covered in a course given by the university during the freshman 
year.” 5 

“Tt is tragic that we undertake parenthood without special 
training for it.” 

“It seems to me that definite education for parenthood while 
in college is rather a difficult task. Only in a general way couid 
the subject be approached. If the field were opened up so that 
the proper material would be available at the time needed, it 
would be a real help.” 

“T should like to see emphasis on art, sports, philosophy and on 
the humanities or anything else that adds beauty, interest and 
poise to life.” 

“Whatever the curriculum can be made to do to encourage 
honest and independent thinking and an adult appraisal of things, 
will benefit the American home as well as American life gen- 
erally. 
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The personality and character of the teacher make up about 
ninety-eight per cent and the course about two per cent. A 
Ph.D. doesn’t necessarily mean a teacher, and K. U. could well 
afford to put “ideals” first. I can easily catalogue the teachers 
I had.” 

“Take half the ‘romance’ out of marriage and teach that it is a 
partnership in work, love, and money. I have never thought 
children were necessary to happiness. Men need instruction in 
this line.” its 

“T believe the university curriculum should offer courses in- 
cluding the possible problems and adjustments in marriage.” 

3. Child Study.’ The answers grouped under this heading used 
popular terminology without accurate definition. However, there 
were obviously two general ideas expressed in the answers, one 
that personal care of the child and the other that knowledge of \ 
child behavior and child training should be included in the uni- 
versity curriculum. Forty-five women, of whom 39 had children 
and 6 had none, made some reference to psychology, behavior or 
training. Nineteen were from the youngest group; 21 from the 
middle group and 5 from the oldest group. Twenty-seven wo- 
men having children and 14 having none suggested the impor- 
tance of courses in child care. 

Here are some typical statements. 

“A compulsory course covering child management, amusement 
and education of the pre-school child is needed, with practical 
work in a nursery school and care and feeding of infants, advice 
about recognition of symptoms and care in common diseases of 
childhood.” 

“Courses including child training before school age and de- 
signed for mothers and wives, not for teachers.” 

“Special courses in child culture with emphasis upon discip- 
line, health and religious education.” 

“I do not think any theoretical courses would be very much 
help to any one, but required attendance and care of children in 
a day nursery where girls could be taught to meet practical ques- 
tions would be of great service. There should be an older, sen- 
sible woman in charge who could direct and discuss problems 
with the girls, teaching them psychology, hygiene, et cetera. 

4. Health of the Family. In 26 of the 71 references to the 
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health of the family it was suggested that specified courses be 
required. These answers. mentioned first that girls should be 
prepared to feed themselves and their families intelligently and 
second, that they should be prepared to care for the sick and 
should understand sanitation and other fundamental health facts. 

Thirty-four women, 23 with and 11 without children mentioned 
some phase of food and nutrition. Fifteen thought such courses 
should be required. Twenty-one of these answers came from the 
recent group, 8 from the middle and 5 from the oldest group. 
Suggestions relating to home nursing, hygiene and sanitation 
were made by 37 women, 27 of whom had children. 

The following are a few sample answers: 

“There should be required courses in preventive medicine and 
nursing, physical education for health and not for athletics.” 

“Women need more attention to the welfare of their bodies. 
They should have an understanding of all branches of science. 
Their nervous systems should be strengthened. Most educated 
mothers are impatient and high-strung; they fret at economics— 
at least secretly— and are not the kind, loving, helpful sort of 
folk our grandmothers were, due to their lack of time and physi- 
cal strength.” 

“Offer popular courses in nursing taught by a profesisonal 
nurse or doctor.” 

“Encourage more students to take some course in dietetics or 
food valuation of some sort.” 


“Courses in the fundamentals of anatomy, bacteriology, and 
economics, I believe, are sure aids to any marriage. We need 
more truth and less gossip on these subjects.” 

“Teach conservation of health and strength during college 
years to store up energy for future years.” 

“The university should give more personal hygiene, not just 
perfunctory but a vital part of every student’s work. Also more 
interest in educational problems as a whole. Every student 
ought, upon graduation, to know the elementary essentials of 
nutrition and child care.” 

“By having more courses in the group with child care, home 
nursing, et cetera.” 

“Courses in balanced diet and actual cooking should be re- 
quired.” 
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5. Scientific Knowledge. Under this heading were included 
suggestions relating to biological factors in family life, reproduc- 
tion, pregnancy, the teaching of science, sex eugenics, et cetera. 
Such suggestions were made by 39 women. Twenty of these an- 
swers came from the youngest, 12 from the middle and 7 from 
the oldest group. 

A few answers are given here. 

“I think the average student is too apt to shun sciences, which 
in any form are broadening and most practical in later life. I 
apply them more frequently than I do cultural subjects.” 

“All girls should be required to have at least a short course in 
nature study with emphasis given to the similarity in human, 
animal and plant reproduction, with lessons on how to present 
these facts to children.” 


“More courses in biology would help if students could be in- 
duced to take them.” 


“As broad general knowledge of every science as one can find 
time for—chemistry, botany, zoology, psychology, et cetera.” 

The 247 married women graduates who had sufficient interest 
to answer the question on making the university curriculum of 
greater service agreed that the university has a direct obligation 
to the American home which may be expressed in terms of cur- 
riculum subjects and subject selection. Many of the suggestions 
made had already been incorporated in the university curricu- 
lum. In many instances the suggestions were that given sub- 
jects should be made “more available,” “less technical,” “empha- 
sized by advisers,” “elected by all girls,” “required,” et cetera. 

On the whole, several ideas seem to have been uppermost in 
the minds of these homemakers and apparent in their statements: 
first, that building, equipping and maintaining a home involve 
problems of sufficient dignity and importance to be given place 
in the university curriculum, (Fifty-three per cent of the total 
answers contained this type of suggestion); second, that the uni- 
versity should prepare future parents to understand the human 
relationships involved in the domestic partnership, such as per- 
sonal standards of right and wrong, aesthetic and cultural ideals, 
andthe parent-child relationship; third, that the university 
should provide specific information as to the growth, develop- 
ment and training of the child; fourth, that the homemaker 
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should be prepared to feed her family scientifically, to guide its 
health conduct and to care for it in illness; fifth, that scientific at- 
titude and training with reference to family life is desirable. 


Summary of the Study 


Number of Children 

This study represents an analysis of 350 questionnaires re- 
ceived from married women graduates of the University of Kan- 
sas. Seventy per cent of these had children while 30 per cent 
had none. The 244 women who had borne children averaged 
2.06 children per mother. 

One hundred and eighty-two of these women had graduated 
within the 10 years previous to the issuance of the questionnaire. 
There was no record of date of marriage, however 58 per cent 
of these younger Women reported an average of 1.54 children per 
mother; 42 per cent still had no children. 

Ninety-nine women had graduated between 10 and 20 years 
previous to the study. Eighty-four per cent of these had borne 
children, while 16 per cent had none. Those having children 
averaged 2.26 children per mother. 

Sixty-nine women had graduated 20 to 50 years previous to 
the study. Of these 19 per cent had had no children while the 
remaining 56 averaged 2.70 children per mother. 


Only 11 mothers reported having as many as five children, 
and none reported having more than eight. 


Academic Status 

English was a favorite major subject with the graduates within 
20 years, modern language with the oldest group. Home eco- 
nomics has had an increasing popularity since its introduction as 
a major subject, 12 per cent of the youngest group having elected 
this as a major. Four had studied medicine, two law, and two 
pharmacy. 

Of these 350 graduates, 57 per cent had pursued graduate 
study, ranging from 45 per cent for the youngest to 76 per cent 
for the middle group. Ten per cent of the youngest group, 19 
per cent of the middle group and 7.5 per cent of the oldest group 
had Master’s degrees. Two had earned the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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Seventy-eight per cent of the youngest group pursued a voca- 
tion between graduation and marriage as contrasted with 84 per 
cent of the middle group and 86 per cent of the oldest group. Of 
the total number 81 per cent pursued some vocation before mar- 
riage. 

After marriage, 55 per cent of these 350 women spent some 
time in vocations other than domestic duties. The percentages 
were 53 for the youngest, 59 for the middle and 55 for the oldest 
group of graduates. 

Their chief vocation was teaching; 77 per cent of the number 
working before marriage and 58 per cent of those working after 
marriage had taught. 


University Aids in Domestic Life 

- On the four specific items, selecting a husband, establishing a 
home, bearing children and rearing children more curricular 
help than non-curricular help from the university was reported 
by the graduates since 1918. The converse was true of the grad- 
uates of more than 20 years ago. From 59 to 97 per cent of all 
aids reported on these items by the recent graduates were cur- 
ricular. From 12 to 41 per cent of all aids reported by the earlier 
graduates were curricular. The number of women reporting 
on these four items was 185, 214, 143 and 167 respectively. 


Difficulties in Rearing Children 

A majority of each of the three groups agreed, in reporting 
their experience, that the greatest difficulties in rearing children 
arise from outside the home and reside in excessive social distrac- 
tions of the present and in contacts with other children. Next 
to this difficulty, parent-child conflict within the home as ex- 
pressed in lack of understanding and control, lack of parental co- 
operation and interference from relatives, was mentioned. 

In reporting their observations, however, these women as- 
signed the major difficulties of other parents in rearing children 
to parent-child relationships growing out of lack of understand- 
ing and control within the home. 


Preparation for Home Making 

Seventy per cent of the 313 who answered the question be- 
lieved that the biology of reproduction should be taught in the 
public schools. All but 13 per cent believed such teaching should 
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be an integral part of regular hygiene, science, or closely related 
subjects. Ninety-three per cent of the 326 who answered the 
question believed home making should be taught to girls in the 
public schools while 83 per cent believed boys also should have 
this training. The subject was interpreted broadly by these wo- 
men and various means of teaching it were suggested. 

Eighty-nine per cent of the 316 who replied to the question 
believed that the public schools should teach the health, care and 
management of children to girls while 74 per cent thought boys 
also should receive this instruction, but only 21 per cent thought 
special courses would be required for this purpose. 


The University Curriculum 

The suggestions made by 257 women for improving the uni- 
versity curiculum relative to making it of greater service to the 
American home, were tabulated under the following headings 
in the order of their frequency: first, practical establishment, 
financing and management of the home; second, domestic rela- 
tions of the members of the family such as marriage, family, pre- 
parental training, ethical culture, et cetera; third, child study 
including care and training; fourth, health of the family includ- 
ing feeding, sanitation and illness; fifth, scientific knowledge of 
reproduction, heredity, et cetera. 
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